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LETTEKS OF JAMBS H. WATMOUGH TO HIS WIFE, 

1785. 

BY JAMES H. WATMOUGH U.S.N. 

(Continued from page 43.) 

Saturday 25. Nov., in Belfast. — Oh ! my beloved : I wish. 
I had words adequate to describe to you the horrors of a 
storm. Soon after we put to Sea, the wind came contrary, 
and blew so violent a hurricane ; the current set so much to 
the Northward, that we could not get back. The channel 
is dangerous and bad ; we beat and were tossed about at the 
mercy of the waves. The storm continued increasing till 
yesterday, we then attempted to get into the Isle of Man, 
but the weather was so foggy and bad that we could not 
weather the Island to get in to the Harbour. To stay at sea 
we could not any longer without being inevitably lost, so the 
Captain resolved on bearing away for this place as the only 
port we could get in. The storm still continued increasing, 
however, providentially, we got in at night, and happy was I 
to see ourselves once more safe. This morning we came up 
to Town in a Boat. Your heart my beloved Anna, would 
have melted to have seen the distress of the poor passengers 
in the Hold of the ship, for expecting a short passage they 
were short of provisions, and a parcel of sick children. Tou 
know I am a tolerable nurse. I had my hands full in the 
Cabbin. The Town of Belfast is situated at the Head of the 
Bay or Lough of Belfast, about 12 miles from the sea. "We 
passed the City of Carrickfergus, a place famous in the annals 
of Ireland, as also for the Landing of Thurot, in the year 
1759, which however, cost him dear, as he lost his life and 
his squadron was captured by Com 8 Elliot. It is now a 
paltry place and going to decay. Belfast is a place of con- 
siderable trade, the chief market for Irish Linnens. The 
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Town is small and in it there is nothing remarkable ; it is 
without exception the most filthy dirty place I ever was in. 
The streets are paved, but I had rather walk through the 
deep clay of Wilmington, than in the street of this abomin- 
able filthy place. The Linnen Hall is a large building 386 
feet by 250 feet ; I went in to see it, but at present there is 
no Linnens in it ; they tell me it is full four times a year. 
The Exchange is a neat place, and the New Church is as 
elegant a building as ever I saw ; the inside is real Mahogony, 
which makes it look gloomy. There is a play House in the 
Town : I went to see the " Beaux Stratagem," the farce 
was " Midas." The House is small, the musick shocking, 
the Actors but indifferent, except one, a Mr. Lee Lewis, who 
is from London. I wish I had something worthy your notice 
to mention, but helas ! Belfast is everything that is dirty and 
indifferent. It is now Monday, and still detained here; the 
volatile Lady keeps up all our Spirits. I am invited to the 
play by Mr. Lewis and his Lady, also to sup and drink Tea 
with them ; therefore you may expect something tomorrow 
from me, — so adieu, My beloved Anna ! 

Tuesday 22. Nov. — I was at the play last night; they acted 
" "Which is the man," a most excellent comedy. I never 
was more entertained at a play; the characters were all 
well supported; Lewis shone in that of Lord Sparkle. I 
shall send you the play by Capt. Gilpin; the farce was 
"High Life below stairs;" you know it is a vulgar piece. 
The House was full and some very well looking women 
though not dressed in best style — rather in the outre 1 of 
the old style. I supped with Lewis, the actor ; his wife is 
a fine woman, and exceeding sensible ; I was well pleased 
with her; she and our volatile fair passenger, made wit 
pass about gallantly. You may condemn me for my ac- 
quaintance, but we retired home at midnight. This part 
of the Country is terrible, we have nothing but rain. I am 
now happy to inform you, the wind has got fair, (if you 
knew it at present, as also my situation) I am sure my 
beloved Anna ! you would say was the best thing yet men- 
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tioned in my Journal; — I hope soon now to get to my 
destined port, and meet Gilpin, who will then convey my 
Epistles to you. Should he be sailed for America, (I 
tremble at the thought) "What would you think of me ? I 
doubt not but in Liverpool they will think the pacquet lost ; 
Gilpin will undoubtedly imagine I was in her. Cap'". Gil- 
pin used me very ill, in leaving me behind at Cork. I am 
called to go on board ; Adieu to Belfast, never, never do I 
desire to put my feet in the disagreeable, filthy place again. 
Adieu my love ! I hope soon to renew my Journal in that 
blest Isle, Britain. There was at the play a Lady that re- 
sembled you ; I believe she thought me very impertinent 
for I gazed very hard at her; it gave me some satisfaction, 
as it put agreeable ideas of my beloved Anna in my head. 
Adieu ! 

Liverpool, 7. Decern. — Happy at last my well beloved ! in 
writing from this place. We sailed from the Harbors of 
Belfast on the 29 th , past, early in the morning, but did not 
make much progress, as it was calm, but in the evening the 
wind got round to the North- West and blew a fresh gale. 
The next morning, made the Welsh Coast, and about five 
in the evening landed. We all adjourned to a public House, 
and the next day I got into private Lodgings at a Miss 
Glegge, in Drury lane. I was made happy the next morn- 
ing in finding Gilpin was arrived that day, accordingly I 
got my things ashore, as well from the paquet as from the 
Brigg, and cleared them at the Custom house. Now as 
soon as I have finished my letters to go out by Gilpin, I 
shall loose no time, and proceed on to London from whence 
my next shall be directed to you. I have seen Liverpool 
and of course must attempt to describe it to you. It is 
situated on the North side of the River Mersey, about three 
miles from the sea, and though a large commercial Town, 
the navigation to it is intricate and dangerous to strangers ; 
the tide is rapid, and ebbs and flows very considerable, ac- 
cordingly for the safety of shipping, they have been obliged 
to build docks for them, which are grand and spacious ; 
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they have cost an immenseity of money, and from the num- 
ber of shipa in them, the major part of them large and 
beautifull, a stranger is immediately struck with amazement 
at the commerce and riches that must naturally come and 
go from this place. I am informed that really more ship- 
ping are owned here than in London ; their G-uinae Trade 
alone employs near 200 sail of large shipping ; their ~W. 
India trade twice the number; on the whole, between 1500 
and 2000 sail of ships are owned in Liverpool. Every 
person in the place are in Trade; in the last 30 years Liv- 
erpool has become twice its size. In the begenning of this 
century the Town was a paltry place, but now is the second 
place of Trade in the Kingdom. The new streets are 
spacious and well built, Duke Street in particular is elegant; 
some of the squares are neat, particularly Clayton Square 
and Williamson square ; in this last is the Theatre which 
is a neat and elegant House at which I was much pleased 
being well contrived for the Spectators to come in and go 
out. I saw them act several peices, though none of the 
actors are Capital, they are in general tolerable. I saw the 
other night " Venice preserved," Jaffier by a Major Hallay- 
day, and Pierre by a Cap" 1 Hash, both of the Army ; they 
really acted well as private gentlemen : Belvedere by Mrs. 
Kemble; she did exceeding well, tho' the first time she 
appeared in that Character. I saw Major Hallayday act 
Hamlet, was pleased with him. The Churches in Liver- 
pool are in general beautiful, of Hewn stone ; the Exchange 
is a spacious building, but from the overload of Archi- 
tectural ornaments appears very heavy and clumsy. The 
Concert room is a large, neat building. The Corporation 
of Liverpool are very public spirited ; they buy up all the 
old Houses, enlarge the streets, and build new ones in a 
tasty style, which they either lett or sell, as may suit the 
people; in short, this place bids fair to be in the course of 
a few years an elegant place. The form is now a half circle, 
but from the building going forward, will soon become a 
square. The people are by no means sociable, being all 
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merchants, they are reserved to strangers. I had a letter 
to a Mr. Leland, but though I waited on him twice, left a 
card, still he never returned my visit; he had however, the 
politeness to ask me if I wanted any money. The women 
in general are neither handsome or ugly ; I have not seen 
one handsome woman in Liverpool, though have been at 
all public places; nor do they dress tolerable. There is 
here a most elegant Inn ; the building is large and fitted up 
in the most elegant manner ; the Coffee room is about 70 
feet by 30, kept in the most neat and cleanly manner. I 
was amazed at the neatness of it. The man showed me 
the whole House ; they accommodate to dinner between 6 
and 700 people. Living is cheap, and the markets well 
supplied, and I believe House rent is reasonable. I have 
nothing more to say respecting this town. 

Thus far, my Dear Anna! I have transmitted you my 
remarks per Gilpin, who has also two private letters for 
you, also one for Mr. Footman, one for our Dear sister 
Sally, also a Box containing two pieces of Chintz, 2 Shawls, 
some books, needles, pins, etc., which I hope you will re- 
ceive safe. Adieu My beloved Anna! to-morrow I start 
for London, and believe me most devotedly 

Yours 

J. H. W. 

Livebpool, 7 Dec. 1786. 

Letter 2d. 
My Dearest Anna. 

The, continued rains and exceeding bad weather detained 
me in Liverpool till this day, Monday the 18. Dec. I 
crossed the River, took a post-chaise for Chester in com- 
pany with a Mr. Foster; we stopped at a small place called 
Nesson. I waited on the old Lady, I mentioned to you in 
my last ; conversation with her I shall mention to you in 
my private line. We arrived in Chester in the evening, 
put up at the White Lion. The ride from London to 
Chester is very bad, being a bye road and the rains had 
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made it almost intolerable. I was sorry no stage was to 
post till "Wednesday morning. 

19. Dec. — I walked round the walls of the City, and 
went to see everything that was worthy of notice. This 
City is one of the most antient in England, and is really a 
curiosity, the walk on the Top of the Walls is really ele- 
gant, and the prospect from them elegant. The Town is 
situated on the River Dee, the circumference of it is about 
ten miles and a half — not much more; there is an old 
Castle, which is now Garrisoned by some invalids; the 
Cathedral is an antient building and very extensive, the 
style is Gothic ; the choir is really beautiful and the carved 
work and ornaments are peculiar, more to be admired for 
their antiquity than for anything else. Besides the choir, 
their is a Chapel in the Cathedral, and also a Parish 
Church, and an amazing extensive Hall, in which are many 
elegant monuments; round the Choir are several antient 
tombs. They opened one in which was a leaden coffin; 
the keeper told me was the Tomb of Henry the Fourth, 
Emperor of Germany ; I told the man that I believed he 
must be mistaken, for that Henry was murdered by his 
own son in Germany, and that of course he would hardly 
be sent to Chester to be interred; but these keepers 
must have something to amuse the people with and some- 
thing wonderful to relate. I took no pains to contradict 
him. The Cathedral was really worth seeing; it suffered 
considerably during Cromwell's usurpation. The Town is 
very singularly built ; the Houses are all antique, the streets 
narrow, few people walk in them — as for Foot passage they 
go up steps : — and passages leads nearly similar to a Gal- 
lery in the Houses ; and you have shops each side of you, 
and the second story of the Houses, goes over your Heads, 
therefore, at all times, you are sheltered, it really forms an 
odd appearance. Some parts of the Town is built in the 
modern style, and those Houses are neat if not elegant. 
The Bisop's palace, ajoining the Cathedral, was formerly 
a part of the monastry but is now a little modernized. The 
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Trade of Chester is triffling, excepting the fair held twice a 
year for Irish linnens ; they have a cotton manufactory, but 
it is in its infancy. I saw a remarkable Mill here, worked 
merely by steam of boiling water, it grinds with five pair 
of stones — it is really a curious piece of Mechanism, in- 
vented by a Mr. Bolton, who has a patent for the making 
of them ; where fuel is cheap and water scarce, they are 
amazing useful. 

December SO, at 3 o'clock on the morning, I left Chester, 
in the post coach, it snowed and was disagreeable weather, 
and being solus, made it very uncomfortable. I arrived 
just at daylight at "Whitechurch, the first Town in Shrop- 
shire, where at the stage house we breakfast and take fresh 
Horses. 

As we rode through the Town I was pleased with it, 
being a neat, well built place, and though only an inland 
trade, the people all appeared busy and industrious ; it is 20 
miles from Chester. "We passed through Fernhill and 
Newport, as also through several neat Villages ; the Country 
was elegant and highly improved. Shropshire is reckoned 
one of the most fruitful Counties in England. We passed 
several elegant seats, particularly those of a Mr. Sandford, 
Lord Clive, a Sir R. Halls, and many others whose names I 
did not learn. Newport is a considerable Town and neatly 
built ; the improvements of a Mr. Lloyd about it are con- 
siderable and extensive. Four miles beyond Newport we 
entered Staffordshire, the first sixteen miles was really ele- 
gant and a rich Country ; we passed a most magnificent 

seat of a Sir Bridgham ; his House, out Houses etc., 

appeared like a small Town. We passed several Towns of 
small note, and arrived at 4 oclock at Stonall, 54 miles 
from Chester, dined here. "We soon left this place and 
rode over an immense heath ; it was about 7 miles broad, 
only here and there are improvements, it belongs to Lord 
Thanet; it is near 30 miles long, and it is a pity it is not 
improved. On the Heath are very considerable coal mines, 
which supply the neighboring Towns of Litchfield, Bir- 
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mingham and Coventry. I arrived at the last mentioned 
place at about nine oclock at night ; it is in "Warwickshire. 
Staffordshire is famous for its manufactories of Queensware, 
porcelain etc., which supply almost the whole world, and is 
brought to the greatest perfection by Mr. Wedgewood, 
Wolfe, and others ; the latter Gentleman invited me to his 
House, but my hurry to get to London, deprived me of that 
pleasure. Coventry is a poor insignificant Town, but very 
antient, famous for the manufactory of Kibbons and Gowns. 
Very few genteel families reside in it ; the present Mayor of 
Coventry is a peruke-maker and Hair dresser ; from which 
you may easily judge of the consequence. The Country 
about it, is beautiful, and I heartiful wished to have had day 
light to have seen it. I left this place at four in the morn- 
ing of the 21st, passed the Town of Dunchurch, and entered 
Northamptonshire; arrived at Daventry, 19 miles from 
Coventry, at about 9 o'clock, and breakfasted. It is a 
small market Town ; took up a Young Gentleman who is 
going to London for the Hollidays ; I was happy to have 
some body to talk with. This is an elegant Country and 
exceeding well wooded, and we had not left Daventry above 
two miles, before our driver had a quarrel with a Carter on 
the road; — from words a challenge ensued; they both 
stripped, had a boxing match, and in about eight minutes 
victory was in favor of the Carter. I cannot say but I was 
pleased as the Coachman was the first offender. Some 
more blows were given, the Coachman had two black eyes, 
a most terrible bruised nose, and looked miserably, he how- 
ever, dressed, mounted his box and drove on. "We passed 
Towcester, near which is the elegant seat of Earl Pomfert ; 
the House is beautiful. From Towcester to Stony Strafford 
is 8 miles, six miles of which you ride through the seat or 
grounds of the Duke of Grafton, called "Wakefield Lodge. 
His lands are 17 miles wide; the forest is elegant; this 
place belongs to the Crown, but the Grafton family are 
Hereditary Rangers thereof, which brings him in an immense 
revenue. The Timber is for the use of the Navy. 
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Stony Strafford, is a neat clever Town ; here we changed 
Horses and carriage, and took up an elderly Lady. "We 
soon entered Bedfordshire, passed the Town of Brickhill, 
and after passing through a delightful Country, and crossed 
an immense high mountain which was entirely chalk, we 
arrived at Dunstable about 3 o'clock in the afternoon, 57 
miles from Coventry. Had we taken the road through 
Northhampton, we should have passed the seat of the Duke 
of Bedford, called Wooburn Abbey ; but we left it on the 
left, about 2 miles. At Dunstable we dined; this Town is 
remarkable for nothing but the Hats which are called after 
it and made here; from hence to St. Albans, in Hartford- 
shire, is 12 miles. As it became soon dark, I can say 
nothing about the Country, except that as it advances near 
the Metropolis, you may imagine it is highly improved and 
filled with seats of the Nobility and Gentry. St. Albans is 
a very old Town and large, and gives the Title of Duke, or 
more properly speaking is a Duchy, there is the remains of 
an old convent, I was exceedingly sorry it was dark, as 
the improvements about here are grand. "We passed Barnet, 
another small but neat Town, just the entrance of Middle- 
sex. Leaving Barnet we crossed Finchley Common, a 
noted place for Highwaymen, but as all coaches travel with 
a Guard, it now seldom happens they are stopped. We 
arrived at Highgate about \ past 8 o'clock, and as soon as 
the coach stopped at the Inn, some chaps came out to swear 
us at Highgate ; Mrs. Footman will inform you of the cere- 
mony. I could not help smiling at the different ways peo- 
ple have to get money to drink. At Highgate they have 
had this custom time immemorial. This place though for- 
merly 6 miles from London, now joins it, for from hence 
through Bentish Town and Tothill Couri^road is one con- 
tinued line of buildings. We arrived at the Golden Cross 
Charing Cross at J past nine o'clock; I was heartily 
fatigued, being just 186 miles from Chester. I lodged at 
the Inn and was so tired that I did not get up till near 12 
o'clock the next day. 
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Dec. 22 nd - — I walked down to my friend Jordan's, only 
about four miles ; he was astonished to see me and insisted 
on my making his House my Headquarters. I found my 
friends both of London and Amsterdam were at Bath, and 
my other friends out in the Country for the Holydays. 
Mr. J. sent for my trunks, and I went with him to his 
father's seat near Ohislehurst, in Kent, about 15 miles from 
London, where I was most friendly received. The place is 
elegant and the House spacious, and in the neighborhood 
are the seats of Lord Camden and Lord Sydny. On Xmas 
day dined with a Mr. Bernard, and on Tuesday, 26 th , re- 
turned to London. T went to Mr. "Winthorps, who received 
me most cordially, and gave me one invitation to make his 
House my own when not better engaged. His Children 
are grown up, they were exceeding happy to see me and 
asked me many questions about you. On Saturday dined 

with a M r . and M™. S , went with them to Drury Lane 

Theatre, saw " Every man in his Humor," with " Harlequins 
Invasion," I wished most ardently that you and our dear 
sister were there : — Smith did Betely wonderfully, Young 
Bannister Cap'. Bobbadil; I was exceedingly entertained. 
Drury Lane play House is neat and elegant ; the Boxes all 
with crimson paper and a neat gold Border; the Musick 
was divine. The Boxes were filled with Belles ; it is the 
fashion for Ladies to come in dishabille, neither Cap nor 
Hat ; you can see this custom is the Ton. After the play 
I went to M rs . L.'s seat, at Peckham, in Surry, and spent 
the Sunday most agreeably with them and their amiable 
family of Young Ladies. I have walked about this over- 
grown City ; I shall then attempt to give you a small de- 
scription, as by that time I shall have seen it and its curi- 
osities. It is eight years since I was in London, and I am 
confident it is one-fifth larger than it was then and amaz- 
ingly improved. Apropos Col. Smith is married to Miss 
Adams, our Ambassador's daughter. The Prince of Wales 
is in London, he pretends to be amazingly poor, in order 
to get money to support Pox against Pitt; he even pretends 
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to be a Bankrupt; he has called his creditors together; 
stopped the Building of his Palace; in short he is using 
every artifice to raise compassion in the minds of the people 
to get money; — he has no other wants but money to use in 
Political persuits. I am told he has quarreled with Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, his supposed wife ; — what a fool that woman 
must be with £8000 per annum, to become the mistress of 
the Prince of "Wales. He is a handsome, elegant man, (so 
much in his praise); his sisters are three divinities, and 
universally admired and adored. The Duchess of Devon- 
shire is become domesticated, suckles her child, seldom 
goes to Court. In my next, I shall have an abundance to 
relate. I shall now conclude, Adieu my ever beloved 
Anna! 

I remain 

Yours 

J. H. W. 
London, 2 Jany. 1787. 

(To be continued.) 



